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BACKGROUND 



The efforts of NCTE for more than fifty years to promote 
the cause of modem linguistics in the classroom is. well docu- 
mented, McDavid's (ed., 1965) collection of articles on the 
attitudes of NCTE toward language traces these efforts through 
the mid 1950' s. A perusal of the Council's journals id other 
publications since then confirms the fact that this advocacy has 
not abated. The work of such NCTE past- presidents as Sterling 
Leonard, C.C. Pries, Robert Pooley, and Albert Marckwardt pro- 
vides sane of the highlights of the Coiancil's support of lin- 
guistic scholarship^ However, as the McDavid collection points 
out again and agai?i, classroom English teachers were not very 
sympathetic towariA the fruits of linguistic scholarship during 
the first half ofE the century. 

Lack of interest in the curriciilum products of the federally 
funded Project^ English Curriculum Study Centers that flourished 
for awhile ii> the 1960 's and that treated language studjf from 
a linguistic perspective is evidenced by the fact that the 
publication of fiany of these texts and unit materials lias prac- 
tically ceased altogether. Moreover, the eventual drying up 
of federal funding meant the end of the NDEA institutes that 
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had re^esented a major effort to instruct many teachers in - 
linguistic approaches to the teaching of language during the saroe 

• I 

decade* 

The Squire and Applebee (1968) study of selected ' high schools 
that consistently educated outstanding students of English found 
most teachers to he confused about the nature and study of the 
English language, unaware of or unwilling to recognize the distinc- 
tion between grammar and usage, and possessing little or no under- 
standing of structural or the newer transformational grammar. 

Other studies in the 1960«s, including those of Hess (1968), 
•palmer (1968), and Fro^ner (1969) demonstrated that for the most 
part teachers diU not possess language attitudes strongly pupportive 
of linguistics, although Palmer found that participants in NDEA 
institutes were significantly more favorably disposed toward linguis 
tics than teachers who Lad not participated in the institutes. 

More recent studies in the 1970»s have t^ded to focus on 
the influence of specific variables upon language attitudes - 
often inservice workshops and coiurse work. As a group, the 
results are inccAclusive, for while the research of caivan and 
Troike (1972), Howell (1972), Walker (1973), Danield (1975 ) , 
and Rubadeau (1975) suggests that a significant change in attitude 
can be brought about through inservice sessions and^ teacher 
education courses, the research of Lamb (1975) and itoovor (1976) 
into attitudes toward Black English indicates that more exposure 
to new information has a minimal effect on such aCt^tudos, while 



McCaleb (1976) found that attitudes shaped in part by course work 
are not always sustained and strengthened in the school setting. 

r 

PRESENT STUDY. 

Whether or not efforts like those supported by the government 
in the 1960 's and Ijy the membership fees of NCTE for the past 
several decades have resulted in languafire attitudes more sympath- 
etic to linguistics awong thpse most directly exposed to such 
efforts was the question that prompted the present study. Speci- 
fically* this researcher investigated the question of whether or 
not active members of NCTE who were also in leadership positions 
in their schools possessed langii^ge attitudes that were Unguis- 
tically informed. Secondary school English ^department heads who 
were members of NCTE's Conference of Secondary School English 
Department Chairpersons (CSSEDC) were selected to participate in 
the study. Through their direct association with the Cjouncil, 
the chairpersons appeared more likely to be aware of the implica- 
tions of modern linguistics for the classroom than other teachers 
who were more isolated from the influences of the professional . 
organization. 

Cause-effect relationships demonstrating the influence of - 
NCTE or other variables upon the cliairpersons could not be proved. 
Of coursei fact, it might be convincingly argued that enlightened 
attitudes precede membership in organizations that support them. 
However, the quontion of whether or not there were significant 
correlations between the language attitudes oCthe chairpersons 
and certain identifiable variables in their academic and profes- 
sional backgrounds was also addressed by the study. 



It has Jd^en the belief of this researcher that if modern 
linguistics is^to play a signficant role ifci the secondary English 
classroom* then the judgments and decisions of those who are ^\ 
charged to a greater or lesser degree with the task of providing . 
leadership in the formulation of curriculum at the local level 
must be characterized by enlightened attitudes toward language 
study, to measure the extent to which English department chair- 
persons possess attitudes toward language that reflect linguistic 
research is, theni^ to begin to examine the likelihood that pro- 
fessional efforts to provide for language 'teaching based on such 
research have been and may continue to be isuccessf ul . 

In addition to the chairpersons, this study examined the 
attitudes of a group of secondary English teachers who were 
members of the departmental staffs of the chairpersons involved 
in the study. A comparison of the two groups would help to 
answer the question of whether or not there were any significant 
differences between the attitudes of those who held major leader- 
ship roles in their departments and who were professionally active 
in uCTE and those who did not hold the top leadership position 
in their departments and who may or may not have been profes- 
sionally active in NCTE, This jcomparison was pursued for other 
academic and professional variables as well* 

Definition of Terms 

For the purposes of this study, linguistically informed 
attitudes have been characterized as involving a commitment to 
what Postman and Weingartner (1966) iefer to as the "linguistic 



enterprise,- a descriptive, objective inquiry into the formal 
and functional aspects of language. The study further charac- 
tesizes such attitudes in terms of nine working principles of 
modem linguistics that Hess (1^68) has identified and that, as 
a group, usually inform attitudes toward language that are based 
on the linguistic enterprise! (I) language, is symbolic. and ar- 
bitrary! (2) language is botlf highly personal and highly social! 
(3) language is crucial to man's humanityi (4) language is dyna- ^ 
mici change and variance are natural and necessaryf (5) language 
is learned, noninstinctive behaviori (6) language is orali speech 
is primary, writing secondaryi (7) language is used. for. a variety 
of purposes! (8) language is systematic! (9) language is con-. 
ventional • 

o 

yhe Qxi^tionnaire 

The study's questionniare attempted to measure the extent to 
which teacher attitudes reveal an acceptance of these linguistic 
principles and of the scientific process which produced them! it 
did not attempt to determine whether the chairpersons and staff 
members were in command of certain facts about language that ara 
not necessarily relate^ to basic attitudes. To agree that a 
dialect is not a corrupt form' of a language is to exhibit at 
attitude that is accepting of linguistic science, while to agree 
that in transformational grammar theory a grammar is a set of 
rules for generating sentences is to exhibit Knowledge of a 
particular linguistic fact. The former is appropriate material 
for an attitudinal study! the latter is not. 



The questionnaire that was the primary research instrument 
£pr^ this study comprises items tlgit were designed to provoke 
attitttdinal responses to the nine linguistic principles listed 
above. After an initial field t4sting. the questionnaire was 
administered to a group of practicing linguist^:, so that a profile 
of linguistically Informed attitudes as they related to a variety 
of issues and problems in the field of linguistics today could be 
accurately 4rawn rather than merely assumed. The degree to which 
the chairpersons and staff members possessed attitudes shaped by 
linguistics was then determined^ by measuring the extent of their ^ 
agreement xith the linguists on the different items according to 
the specific statistical methods described below. 

construction and refinement of a questionnaire that was. 
capable of measuring' attitudes tward language and, more ; specifically 
the extent to which these attitudes ^were linguistically informed, • 
was another of the major objectives of this study. The useful- 
ness of such a 4iuestionnaire would extent beyond the limits of 
this study! it would enable teacher training institutions, schools, 
academic departments, and other researchers to survey language 
. attitudes with an instrument whose content validity and ability 
to discriminate intensity of attitude had been ascertaiined . 

source mterial consulted for the questionn lire included a 
wide range of publications, from scholarly works to some of the 
more popular articles in NCTE journals. Some of the items are 
adaptations of one or fiore statements appearing in various texts, ^ 
monographs, and otAer research studiesi others were not inspired 



by any particular source but were^ instead, suggested by the 
g^era^L thrust of much that has been written in the past half 
century ^or so in the various fields of language study and iCfuis- 
tics and by the needs of the questionnaire as it* began to 

* 

shaped, in its 'finfil form, each of the 60 iljtems reflected at 
least one of Hess* linguistic'' principles. 

The wording of individual item^ required, *of 'course, careful 
judgment. Highly judgmental terms were used only when they were 
<i\iite purposely intended to trigger agreemerxt or disagreement. 
Terms such as "corrui^," "degenerative," "imprecisely and care- 
lessly," and "allowed to deteriorate" make vai^ie judgments to 
which it is difficult to remaifi^ndif ferent} their use was quit© ' 
deliberate. 

« 

The Samples ^ 

Of tkhe 300 members of the Linguistic Society of America who 
were sent copies of the questionnaire» ?17, or 7296, completed and 
returned them. Of the 300 department chairpersons who, as members 
of CSSEDC, received the questionnaire and a Personal Data Sheet, 
210, or 71%, completed and returned them. And of the 300 staff 
members who were sent the questionnaire and a Personal Data Sheet, 
175, or 58%, returned them Sn completed form. Since returns from 
questionnaire surveys are usually very low, these percentages are 
quite good. 

Factor^nalysis 

In order to enhance the construct validity of the quesCionna ; 



and avoid drawing conclusions ibout attitudes from items that, 
from a statistical point ^of view, did not contribute signficantly 
to the cfuestionnaire's valicity, a factor analysis was conaucted 
using t^ data.prwided by. the linguists. Since the linguists' 
language atti^^des provided the standard against which the 
attitudes of tKe chairpersons and staff members were ^omi>ared, it 
was the linguists who provided the factors necessary for pro- 
filing the attitudes of all three groups. 

The re^onses of the linguists were subjected to a principal 
components factor analysis, which was then rotated to a vr.riina:^ 
solution.. This procedure yielded 17 factors, of Khich V'vere 
considered to have loadings, .or correlational coefficients, high 
enough to be useful to the study. These seven factors contained 
-a total of 33 separate items, the' additional 17 items did not have 
high enoi^gh correlations with any of these seven factors to.be ^ 
retained in any one of them. The .33 it«ns comprising the seven 
factors appear 6t the end of this article in the form of a 
questionnaire that has been labeled the Language Att.j^tudes 
Questionnaire (LLAQ), Since the remaining 17 items did not 
correlate highly enough Xirith the others to be included in any 
of the seven factors that emerged, they have not been reproduced 

here. * 

By examining the items included in each factor, it is possible 

to identify certain commonalities in content that suggest an 
overriding topic or theme on ^ich a particular factor is focus- 
ing. When the topic or theme for each factor is identified, 
the usefulness of factors as explanatory constructs becomes 
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apparent, and the construct validity of the instrument can be 
determined. < . 

. • ■ • • 

Table 1 provides the descrit>tive labels that were used to 

identify the content in each the factors and lists the items 

contained in each one. In addition, the range of the factor 

loadings is provided in each case. Items with lower loadings 

were retained only if they contributed to the strengthening of 

the factor's reliablity'. Generally speaking, factor loadings based 

on verbal data are lower than those based on data from mathematics 

1 ^ 

due to the effect of connotation and nuance on different respon- 
dents., 

I. • • 

Table 1 . • • 

Factor Content Latoel Items Factor Loading Range 

High Low 

1. Prescriptive/ 1-9 .70 .33. 
DescriptiYe Attitudes 
Towardi Language 

2. The Expressive Power 
of Different Languages 10 - 12 -.68 -.43 
and Dialects 

3. Language Appropriate- 
ness! Purposes, Audi- 13-16 .49 * .33 
ence> ':onte3ct 

4. Language change cuid 17-22 ' .59 .34 
Variation 

5. Prescriptive/ 
Descriptive Approaches 23 - 26 .71 .30 
to Usage and Grammar 

6. The Legitimacy of Neo- 
logisms and Nonstan- 27 - 29 .71 .54 
dard Dialects 

7. Prescriptive/ 
Descriptive Attitudes 

Toward Usage, Levels 30-33 ' -.74 -.31 
of Language, and Seman- 
tics 

'in ^ '■ to 
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An examination of tlie content labels reveals how much the. 
seven factots' overlap on^ another as explanatory constructs. 
The first factor, with its general, theme of prescriptive* vs. 
descriptive attitudes toward language, sets the fr^me of refer- 
ence for the other , factors. that follow^., although a variety of 
different topics l^eps shifting the focus withii\ this theme. 
The expressive rai^, effectiveness, and legitimacy of different 
languages, dialects, and levels of language i the significance 
Qf language change and variationi the appropriateness of, 
"particular- usagei and the degree of logic and systematiaation 
in language forms are major issues treated by the diffnreut 
factors. Rather than serving as constructs that explain entire- 
ly separate '.nd discrete dimensions of language attitudes, th.-Bse 
factors present variations on a single major theme, providing 
both close-up and wide-angle perspectives on particular topics 
as the focus shifts from factor to factor. ' 

* Moreover, all of the factors focus on the linguistic 
tenets that permeate linguistically informed attitudes. Of. 
the nine presented by' Hess (see p. 5), those stressing the 
dynamic and convertional dimensions of language predominate in 
the factors, while those tenets dealing with the ora.w purpose- 
ful and systematic, symbolic and arbitrary, personal and social 
aspects of language are also represented by the different items 
comprising the seven factors. 

Clearly, then, there is a broad enough range of coverage 
of basic linguistic principles to establish the LLAQ's content 
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validity as an instrument that measures attitudes toward 
Xinguistiqs. 

RESULTS 

Following the identification of the seven factors, a . 
one-way aniilysis of variance was conducted, yielding mean scores 

# ■ 

for each of the three groups for each of the factors, A Scheffe 
test was used to determine the size of the differences between 
mean scores that must exist before these differences could lye 
considered significant, and to determine exactly where such 
differences,, if any, were located. \ 

The analysis of variance data is p;resented in Table 2. 
Factor content descriitions have been shortened to a brief phrase 
in order to simplify the format of the table. For each of the 
factor ^scales the results were significant beyond the .001 level 
Of^ignif icance. When "interpreting the me^ scores, it should 
be Kept in mind that ? score of "3" represents a neutral point 
Qh'a scale that ranges from Definite Agreeriient ("l") to Definite 
Disagreement ("S"). • ' 

* ' ' ' * * 

♦x The follovring conclusions can be drawn based on the analysis 
of varianc^t 

1. The linguists have given strong endorsement to the basic 
linguistic principles. They have qualified this endorsemeat with 
some reservations, but in no case have i^ey expressed attitudes 
that are anything, but favorably dispbs^ to\<ard these principles. 
Therefore, in the terms of this stxidy, linguistically informed 
attitudes are thOse which give v<?ry definite support to the 
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Table 2 



, Means and Standard Deviations ^or Seven Scales of the LLAQ for Each of 
Three Groupsi Linguists, Chairpersons/ and Staff ^^mbers 



• 


4 

Linguists 


(N«205) 


Chairs 


(Nal92) 


Staff Members (N»167) 


.. Scale 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


1; Prescription 
vs . 
Description 


4.63 


.51" 


\- 

3.64 


.74 


3.45 


.69 


2« Languages * 
and Dialects 


1.35 


.67 


2.35 


.93 


■\.31 - 

V 

\ 

^^r^ 2.95' 


.92 


3« Lax^age 

V Appt^dpriateness 


4. .23 


.78 

r 

.57 


3.13 


.93 


.91 


• t 

4. Change and 
Variation 


4.27 


3«46 


.67 ( 


3.33 


.69 


5« Usage and 
Gramraar 

* 


2.01 


.84 


. 3.22 


.99 


3.45" 


.84 


c 

♦ 

6« Language 
• Legitimacy 


4.83 


.50 


3.88 


.9 


• 3.54 


1.00 


> 

7. Usage, Levels 
of I^anguage, 
Semantics \ 

' f 


4. 50 


.65 


3.59 


* .85 


3.30 


.86 



Note s <1 « Definite Agreement j 5 » Definite Disagroement ) 
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linguistic enterprise. 

2* On every measure provided by the seven factors* both 
the chairpersons and the staff membe/s differ significantly 
from the linguists in their attitudes toward language. 

3. The attitudes expressed by the chairpersons and the 

♦ 

staff members represent a more neutral stance with respect to 
the linguistic enterprise than do the attitudes of the linguists, 
which strongly endorse it. The charting of the attitudes of the 
three groups in Figure 1 reinforces this point. 




—Linguists 



—Chairpersons 

-rStaff 

I Members 



I — t—-f 



Factors 



Figure 1. 



Mean Scores for the Three Groups for Each of 
the Seven Factors. 



FRir 



li 



By Inverting the mean scores for Factors 2 and 5. it can 
be *hown even more clearly how the linguists' attitudes differ 
from those of the two teacher groups. Inverted mean scores are 
determined by sJbacting the obtained scores from 6. See 
Figure 2. 



—Linguists 



—Chairpersons 
—Staff 
Members 




2 Mean Scores for the Three Groups for Each of 
Figure 2. "^^^geven Factors with the Scores f^r Factors 
2 and 5 Inverted. 



4. On every measure except one (Factor 2, where the 
difference between the chairpersons and staff members is not 
significa^it), the chairpersons expressed attitudes toward 
language that are more linguistically informed than those of 
the staff members. This differencei8;5i?iven special statis- 
tical -emphasis by the three factcT^for which there are signi 
ficant differences between the ijwo groups. 
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5. For three of the factor scales, the chairpersons and 
staff members expressed attitudes toward language that are 
significantly different from each other. 

Space limitations do not permit a full discussion of the 
resialts for each of the LLAQ's 3a items or of the helpful comments 
many of the respondents made for particular items. Althovgh some 
were concerned about the dangers of "correct taiee-jerk lingui- 
tician responses" to/Sertain "dogmatic orthodoxy" that the 
oversimplifications of a questionnaire format can produce, most 
of the respondents, and particularly the li-guists, spoke quite 
favorably of the design of the quest ioimaire. 

Linguists 

The analysis of the results for individual items rovoals ~ " 
how strongly the linguists expressed what in general terms have 
been described as descriptive or relativistic attitudes toward 
language. They viewed language as dynamic and ^conventional, 
and strongly resisted making value judgments about the accept- 
ability of particular forms or functions except to indipate th<it 
what is appropriate in a given instance depends on such consid- 
erations as the speaker's intentions and the social context. 
Prescriptiyism based on some concept of logic or tradition or 

< 

grammatical correctness was strongly rejected. 

All languages and dialects were viewed by the linguists 
as possessing the potent.lal for expressing a full range of ideas 
and feelingsi none were viewed as flawed, defective, or corrupt 



versions of other more acceptable langiiages or dialects. The 
LLAQ results make clear that the value judgments expressed by 
such terms as **deteriorate" (QOt per joration)» **inferior, '* 
"correct, ••corrupt," ••inadequate, '• and ••lazy^' (as it applies 
to speeclij habits) are simply not a part of the vocabulary of the 
linguistic scientist who observes and records language data. 
While the linguists in the study did offer opinions on whether 
or not a particular usage should be accepted as standard ^glish 
usage, for the most part they did so on the basis of their ob- 
servatio^s of its use by those who speak standard English dialQCts, 
rather than on 'the basis of a judgment regarding its inherent 
worthiness when measured against some criterion of logic, tradi- 
tion, or grammatical correctness. 

While the overwhelming majority of the attitudes expressed 
by the linguists on the LLAQ were highly supportive of modfirn 
linguistics, there were some reservations expressed regarding 
particular items and, of course, for every item there were some 
linguists - if only a very few - who expressed attitudes that were 
not supportive of modern linguistics and the linguistic enter- 
prise as defined in th's study. 

Some of the linguists found that particular items oversimpli- 
fied the issues and failed to take into account research that 
might suggest a somewhat different point of view from the one 
that, the item was presenting as repi^Jsentative of linguistically 
informed attitudes. The wording of particiolar items* and the 
assumptions upon which they were based were also questioned at 
times* Linguists who marked one of. the •♦moderate'' categories 



or who chose the Ifticertain response to>an item often made it 
clear that they did so because the item as worded overlooked 
some of the research that had been done in that area or appeared 
to be unaware of conflicting interpretations of the data. Cer- 
tainly » the mean scores reflect these reservations. 

It is extremely imj^rtant to recogn.ize» nevertheless » that 
even in cases in which their reservations seemed rather strong, 
the linguists for the most part still, marked on the side of the 
scale that had been intended to represent liiiguistically^ informed 
attitudes. In only a few instances did any of the linguists 
appear to be so unhappy with the thrust of a particular item 
that they deriied the validity of its linguistic viewpoint by 
responding at the opposite ^nd pf the scale or, for that matter, 

by marking Jbhg^ .Uhcert ai^^^ category . As__a. result ^ the 

UJAQ hais- strong content validity as a measure of linguistically, 

to 

informed attitudes, and the linguists* responses have provided 
rather clearly defined attitude /scales with which thie attitudes 
of the teacher groups could be measured. 

Chairpersons 

The chairpersons were less descriptive in their approach 

♦ 

to language than were the linguists. In factors which focused 
on tae descriptive/prescriptive dichotomy, the chairpersons re- 
vealed ^nuch less support for descriptive attitudes toward pro- 
nunciation, the role of greunaarians, current usage, word mean- 
ings, and bidial.ectaiism than did the linguists. A large per- 
centage of the chairp'irsons bestowed a prescriptivist role on 
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grammarians and favored absolute standards regarding usage matters. 
Many did not view word meanings as arbitrary and conventional and 
eiiher expressed opposition to or uncertainty regarding the in- 
tegrity and vorthiness of minority dialects. The implication is ' 
that for these chairpersons one of the English teacher's most im-, 
portant tasks is to try to uphold standards of correctness and 
propriety that often are in danger of being ignored or clenied, 
ana that this task requires a substantial amount of prescripti- 

♦ 

vism in the classroom. 

These differences are reinforced and widened in scope- by. 
' other factors. A large number of chairpersons failed to support 
the concept that" all languages and dialects have the potential fpr 
expressing a full range of ideas and feelings, that the dialects 

Of the xanciducated-aafd just as systematic in their- -gramm ars as : 

those of the educated « and tl^at the use of the double negative 
by someone who is bidialectical is nbt a symptom of laziness but 
rather an indicator of one of the speaker's dialects;. Nonstzui- 
dard dialects were viewed as "corrupt" or "degenerative" versions 
of a standard dialect by many, fturther reinforcing the notion 
that deviations froni some recognized norm are to be . eschewed, 
if not condemned. . r-j ■ ^ ^ »*. ; 

♦ 

^> .Much /'Uncertainty was expressed regarding the logic of 
plurality markings among different dialects, as it was regarding 
the suitability of certain languages to perform particular tasks. 
On the other hand, there was rather significant support for the 
idea that nonstandard dialects can express well-reasoned argu- 
ments* ' In general, however » a large number of the chairpersons 
differed q^ite noticeably from the linguists on matters relating 

ERIC 7P : 
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to language legitimacyi and variatioti, and patticularly on issues 
concerning dialects and languages other than English. 

Differences in attitude concerning usage matters were high- 
lighted by those items that dealt with particular ttsage problems - 
specifically, the evervone/their . vho/vhom . like/as . and preposi- 
tion-at-the-end-of-the-sentence questions. Jt is clear that the 
chairpersons were not nearly as quick to endorse the dynamic and 
conventional dimensions of language as revealed in such usage 
changes and variations as were the lingui^sts. 

This expression of more conservative, normative attitnades 
on the part of the chairpersons appeared over and ovej^ again 331 
i:he results. Change wa^ given a pejorative label when viewed as 
occurrittg as the result of the speaker's irresponsible use of the 
laij^yuage, a viewfiolnt eharea py a substantial number of the depart-, 
ment heads . Formal language was considered by many as haying the 
advantage over informal language of a greater range of suitability 
of being, iii fact, almost always "correct," and the more formal 
written language that is stressed in the activities of many English 
classrooms was given the nod over oral fprms of language as the 
primary vehicle for expressing the values of a ctalture. Never- 
theless, many of these same respondents rejected the idea that 
colloquial English was inferior to formal English in its ability 
to communicate ideas and feelings, thereby, indicatimg some 
acceptance of leuiguage variety. 

The differences noted above should not overshadow the fact 
that for every factor except one the department heads as a group 
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expressed attitudes that were more linguistically informed than 
not. These differences do explain* however, why the. extent to 
which the department heads were so informed was not very great, 
as support for linguistics was counterbalanced by opposing view- 
points and uncertainty. 

ft. I 

{ 

Staff Members . ' 

♦ 

Substantive differences in attitudes between the staff members 
and the J.inguists were very much the same as those found for the" 
chairpersons butiA most cases more pronounced. The staff mornbero 
were generally more prescriptive and expressed greater uncertainty 
on many of the issues related to usage, \evels of language, the 
significance of language variety change, language legitimacy 
and suit,ability, the role of grammarians, and the relationship 

St 

between words and meanings. In sejreral instances the total number 
of respondents marking the tJhcertain category and the tvo categoriijs 
representative of attitudes opposed to linguistics exceeded the 
total number of those marking the two categories representative 
of attitudes favorably disposed toward linguistics. 

More of the staff members than the chairpersons were concerned 
about maintaii ing standards in the face of popular usage that 
threatened to change these standardsi their attitudes \rere more 
aut,ioritarian and normative, less willing to accept the fact that 
language is dynamic> ^conventional, arbitrary, and highly personal 
and social . For those items in the second factor that deal with 
other_laaguagfis_^and-d iaiee^r-the-st.«f f member s"were~sl ight iy more 
in ifavor^of linguistic attitudes than the chairpersons, although 

21 
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not to a significant degree* This exception, however, is fiot 
reinforced by items in other factors. In the sixth factor the 
number of staff members who are supportive of the integrity and 
legitimacy of nonstandard or minority dialects is smaller than it 
is for the chairpersons* 

Personal Background Factors 

In order to determine whether or not there were academic .and 
professional backgroiind vatiables that might account for the 
attitudes of the chairpersons and staff members, an analysis of 
variance was conducted for the fisponses to .each of several ques- 

r 

tions on .a Personal Data Sheet. This was done for each of the 
seven factors, followed by a Scheffe test to specifically locate 
any ^ignicpicant differences obtained.. In addition, a Chi square 
(x^) test was rtin to determine the significance of the difference 
if any, between the chairpersons and tho staff members for each 
question* 

* I r 

Variables covered included the following j length of teaching 
experience, level of education completed, undergraduate and ; 
graduate (if /^applicable) major field of study, recency of course 
work, numbe^Xjf courses taken dealing with the «tiudy of language, 
and attendance at NCIE conventions and affiliate meetings. 

Results for the ch^rpersons revealed that two of the 
variables - level of educational preparation, and scope of pro- 
fessional activities - were statistically significant for one or 
more of the factor scales. The more course work taken by the 
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Chairpersons and the wider the scope of their professional 
activities, the more sympathetic to linguistics were their 
a€titudes. Such correlations do not, of covirse, imply cause- 
effect relationships. 

Instances in which the analysis of variance did not produce 
any significant differences led to the conclusion that attitudes 
4id not change significantly with longer years of service and that 
neither English nor E<ilicat ion 'majors had attitudes significantly 
different f^rcm each other or from those who ma'jored in other 
fields. Nor were significant cbrrelatiQns found for recency of 
course work or the amount of it that dealt in some way with tho 
study of language. 

Results for the staff members evealed a significant corre- 
lation between enlightened language attitudes and the scope of 
professional activities, "with those who had attended meetings at 
the national l^vel. possessing more enlightened attitudes than 
those who had only been involved in school district professional 
activities, for the most part, however, it was the negative 
correlations that stood outt neither length of experience, nor 
level of acadeiric preparation, nor recencjf or amount of language- 
.related course work, nor^ membership in NOTE were variables that 
were significantly related to the staff members' language attitudes-. 

The Chi square : .lalysis of differences between the two groups 
rev-^aaed that the chairpersons had more years of teaching exper- 
ifiiice, a higher level of educational preparation, more graduate 
work and more of it in English, and a wider scope of professional 
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activities* While these differences do suggest possible explana- 
tions for the differences in attitude found to exist between the 
department heads and the staff members - differences that were 
Statistically significant for three of the factor scales - a 
cause-effect relationship cannot in any way be established within 
the parameters of this study.- 

■ * 
CONCLUSIONS * . 

Linguistically informed language attitudes do not appear to 
be strongly endorsed by secondary English teachers. Those who 
are in leadership positions at the local level as English depart- 
ment chairpersons have demonstrated only a very ii\ild endorsement 

Of modern linguisticsi for every one of the seven vf actors* estab- 

• / • ■ i 

: lished by the study their attitudes differed significantly from 

^ ) 

those of the linguists. Yet the sljgnificant differences ./that 

■ ■ \ . 

exist between their attitudes and those of their staff me^jbers 
for some of the questionnaire's factor scales suggest that^^ perhaps 

* * « * 

the efforts of <s'*roups like NCl'E to promote the cause of ;mcjdeirn , 
linguistics as it relates to the classroom have not gone fo^ 
nought. Of coursst correlations between academic and professional 
backgroiand variables <^nd language attitudes were found to bi very 
minimal at best. Cause-effect relationships are quite compliex, 
and the role of other potentially important variables, such as 
personal and professional value systems and self-image, were! not 

! 

assessed . | 

> 

NCTE, teacher preparation faculties, local school districts. 
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and eclucational consortiums might be encouraged enough hy the 
minimal endorsement given modern linguistics by the chairpersons • 
tp redouble their efforts to increase the level of endorsement 
among various groups of teachers. Certainly the need to develop 
in teacheVs a clearer understanding of the compatibility of 
modem linguistics and the teaching role is one implication of 
this study. The institutes ^d Project English Curri-cu^um 

Study Centers of the 19^0 's had as one of their goalfe the bringing- 
together of those doing research at the university level with ^ 
those teaching In ^he nation's schopis. With the termination of 
federal funding* comraimication between these two groups- jpas 
greatly diminished. Nevertheless, 'at the local a6vel it is still 
possible to work toward a dialogue. Schools, local educational 
consorCiums and agencies, and sta>e and universitj^epartments of 
education can provide bot:,h the necessary* funds and the neeting 
places if they recognize the importance of shaping teacher • > 
attitudes toward language. 
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THE 33-lTEM LLAQ DERIVED FROM fHE FACTOR* ANALYSIS 



Dtrectionsi 



The foa/lbwing statements, about language exp>re^s 
- attitudes wit;h which you may agree or. disagree. 
Circle the code letter (s) that most nearly repre- . 
sehts your • response to each of the statements. 
It is important that you record your ovm lE'eelings - ' 
about each statement, not what you believe otl^ers" 
may feel is the most acceptable re^onse. Be su^o 
to circle 6nly one of the codes for each statement. 

An Definite agreement* (completely or nearly so) 

MAf Moderate agreement (some reservations) 

tJi Uicertain • * , 

>iDi Moderate disagreement (some reservatibns) 

Dt Definite^ disagreement (complete or nearly so)' 



MA 



u m 



D 



A 


MA 


U 


MD 


D 


> 
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V 

A 


MA . 




MD. 
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MA 
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MD 
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MA 
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MD 
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A 


MA 


.u 


MD 


D 


A 


MA 


'\u 


MD 


D 


A 


MA 


u 


MD* 


D 



X* since the word hysteria is derivf?cl . f rom 
the Greek word for Uomb , (descriptions of 
hysterical people should be limited tp . 
'women. 

2. JChe pronotaicing of accept and except or 
device and divide with identical initial 
syllables is an example of mispronunciation. 

3. The fact that the word h ussy at ono ti»Tie 
meant "housewife" is an 'example of hov in 

^modern times scmie wof^ds have Seen allov.>Gd 
A to deteriorate. 

4. / Someone who says "I aln*t got no pencils" 
/.outside of school but says *'I d6n*t have 

any pencils"' in school is appropriately 
referred to as "linguistically lazy" in 
his or her use of language outside o^ school 

'5. The following sentence should be accepted 
as an example of standard English usage t 
The .you ng man now has somehhing to v/ork for. 

6. It would be helpful to have an American 
Academy to regulate usage. 

7. There is virtually no order or logic to 
* our present system of* spelling.. 

8. While the" speakers of a language may deter- 
mine what usage forms are preval<?nt at a 
given time and in a given place, it is the • 
job of grammarians to determine what usage 
forms are correct no iftatter what the time 

or place. 
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j9. The dialects spoken by unedtacated people 
are usually less systematic in their 
grammalr than those spoken by peoplo who 
have had the benefit of schooling, 

10. The languages of ••primitive*' scfcieties 

have as much potential for expressing a ^ . 
full range of ideas and feelings as do 
Ittiguages ^jpch as. English and French. 

11. Abstract thoughts can be expressed intelli- 
gently in any dialect. 

12. Every native speaker of English speaks a 
dialect. 

13. The fact Jtha't people often ask ••how are you?^* 
of someone they meet without really expect- 
ing to receive an accountincr of that person's 
state of .health is an. example of a non-pur- 
posef \al iise of language . 

14. The writt^ language* is the primary vehicle 
for GxptWBing a cult^ure's ideas,, values, 
and goals. ! / ' ' ' 

15. The rel5tionship between the speaker and« 
his or^r audience largely deternanes^ ♦ 
whetheran expression like "them things" 
is appropriate or inappropriate in a given 
instance . » 

16.. Formal language has the advSntage orer 
informal language or slangtof bemcr 
appropriate or ••correct" in virtually any 
Situation. 

17. A language like German or English is much 
better suited for scientific purposes than 
a language like French or Italian. 

18. Running words together and not pronouncing 
all syllables distinctly, as in "whataya- 
gonna do nextuesday?«' is a characteristic 
of non-standard English. 

« 

19. Language changes primarily when people 
begin to use words imprecisely and care- 
lessly. » 

20. Non-standard dialects are capable of ex- 
pressing^ell-reasoned, logical arguments. 
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21. Etymology should largely determine vfhetlier 
or not the use of a word is jiccepta&le as 
atandatd Englishi for example » sioce ^ik e 
was originally used as a proposition > its 
use as a subordinating conjunction should 
not be accepted as stindard English usage. 

22. Modern dictionaries rteord how a language 
is spoken and written by the people who 
use it. 

23. The use of the pronoun their and the plural" 
form books in the .sentence "Everyone should 

^ bring their books" should be accepted as . 
"standard English usage since many educated 
speakers of the language use it this way. 

24. The sentence "Who are • you calling?" should 
not be accepted as standard English usrcige 
sinqe the objective case pronoun *'vhom" is 
required . 

25. Because language patterns vary constantly 
according to use^.it is unrealistic to In- 
sist on a single st^dard of usage among 
students .' 

26. The grammar of Latin is not a good model 
for the explanation of English grammatical 
patterns. 

27. If a given word is not in any dictionary, 
educated people should avoid using it.,. 

28. Non-standard dialects -are corrupt or dogen- 
^ erative versions of the standard dialect. 

29. A dialect which marks plurality only once 
(e.g., two boy, two pair) is a l^ss logical 
dialect than* one which marks it" twice 
(e.g., two boys* two pairs ) . . 

30. Dictionai^ires should describe usage, not 
prescribe it. 

31. <ra abisolute standards regarding usage 
mjtters give way to relative standards based 
on the current usage of the njajority, then 
language clarity and precision suffer. 

32. In terms of its' ability to communicate ideas 
and feelings, colloqi^al English is inferior 
to formal or literary sl^yle. 

33. Words are arbitrary symbols) there is no 
necessary connection betweeii the name we 

give something and the thing itself. 
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